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THE EASY WAY TO SEE CALIFORNIA 


IS VIA 





THE INSIDE TRACK 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 








From Los Angeles to Redlands, Riverside and San Bernardino 


rt te THE CONLY Line. 


passing the OLD SAN GABRIEL MISSION and through POMONA and ONTARIO 
Fragrant Orange Groves and Beautiful Mountain Scenery along the Entire Route 


Call on any Agent of the Southern Pacific Company for beautifully illustrated descriptive matter 





In Southern California .... 
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For Business or Pleasure Travel it 
affords the most satisfactory service 


G. W. LUCE, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 229 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SOME POSSIBILITIES OF A PLEASURE TOUR IN 





HROUGH the San Gorgonio Pass from the 
7 south, on SUNSET LIMITED, or down from 
Tehachapi’s summit through San Fernando 
tunnel, from the north, on the overland express of 
the Southern Pacific, a great throng is each winter 
ushered into Southern California; to the world at 
large the most widely and intimately known section 
in America. While other portions of the continent 
have in many minds but a vague distinction, 
derived from some great geographical feature or some 
valuable product that forms an item in international 
commerce, the knowledge of California’s unique 
features, disseminated by traveler and student, 
has made its way to millions. 
The winter visitors come from the Northwest, 





Coaching in San Gabriel Valley. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


from the Atlantic Coast, from the South, the Middle 
West, and in no small numbers from European 
countries as well. 

As they reach the border land of the glorious 
clime all pre-conceptions fade in the presence of the 
reality. The foliage of pepper and palm, of euca- 
lyptus and grevilla, of orange and olive, greets the 
eye. The balmy sunshine, the song of birds, the 
spangled fields, strange tropical shrubs and plants, 
and the rare landscapes, seem calculated as a 
special welcome to them; though, in fact, these are 
matters of every-day life to the happy residents. 
The very air 


‘Greets them like the odors blown 
From unseen flowers, newly mown.”’ 


The ostrich farms, the orange groves and packing 
houses, the great irrigating systems, the olive oil 
mills, and canaigre plantations, purely matters of 
industrial or commercial utility, could hardly be 
more interesting if planned with the sole purpose 
of affording entertainment to the visitor, who revels 
in the novelty and freshness of scene that includes 
flowers, grasses, foliage, soils, topography, occupa- 
tions and diversions, and even enters largely into 
the architecture of the communities. 

With such a welcome, and such a life, it is not 
strange that the numbers who flock to their enjoy- 
ment are fast multiplying; or that, as the numbers 
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increase, facilities for entertainment and 
pleasure are created on a broad scale. 

The hotels, the coaching highways and 
bicycle paths, the interlacing transportation 
lines, and the equipment of seaside and inland 
resorts, the romance of the ancient missions, 
the varied products and industries, the grand 
scenery, and the opportunities for outdoor en- 
joyment, are attractions stronger than such 
social features as win the summer hosts to 
Saratoga, Newport or Cape May, though 
there is no dearth of such diversions in 
California. 

Many who came ir former years have es- 
tablished permanent winter homes, to which, 
when the air grows frosty in other latitudes, 
they gravitate, and surrounded by friends and 
neighbors, pass a merry season amid the 
orange groves. Others find ‘‘ homes away 
from home”’ in the palatial hotels or more 
modest inns provided for their accommoda- 
tion. 

The majority of visitors at first make Los 
Angeles headquarters; for, in that cosmopoli- 
tan city, the transition from habitual enjoy- 
ments to those distinctively Californian is 
gradual, or the intermingling of the two may 
continue. Later, Pasadena, Redlands, River- 
side, Pomona or Ontario claims them for a 
period, and for such as love the sea Santa 
Monica has abundant attraction. 

The hotels of Los Angeles are excellent, 
not extraordinarily large, but substantial, 
well furnished, well kept, and with every re- 
finement and luxury of modern invention. 
The charges are rather below those for similar 
accommodations in the East. There are a 
great many family hotels and boarding 
houses, and some vie with the larger houses in 
luxurious appointments 
and service. 

Churches of all de- 
nominations, theaters 
and amusements to suit 
all tastes, and a hospita- 
ble people, rich in enter- 
prise, intelligence and 
recollections of many 
climes, make it a pecu- 
liarly enjoyable rendez- 
vous for the tourist. 

The population of the 
city is about one hun- 
dred and five thousand. 
The streets are remark- 
ably fine, and the very 
extensive system of elec- 
tric railways has served 
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A Redlands Vista. 


to prevent congestion of population and instead 
invited its distribution through a wide territory. 

The Los Angeles of the early days is rapidly 
becoming a memory and the old Plaza and the 
Mission church, the decaying remnants of Sonora- 
town, or some historic dwelling or landmark, is 
pointed out to the visitor in much the same way as 
he is shown Boston’s Old South Church, or the 
Granary Burying Ground. 

The growth of the new Los Angeles dates from 
about 1885, and in the city of to-day there is a very 
large proportion of modern buildings, distinguished 
by a molding of materials and method of decoration 
made possible and suggested by climatic conditions. 
In the residence districts the dwellings occupy 
large roomy lots, and are fronted by fine lawns and 
beds of flowers. This is the case with the humbler 
homes as with the more pretentious mansions, and 
gives a park-like aspect to the whole city. A walk 
or ride through any of the residence districts 
reveals miles of gardens 








filled with a bewildering 
profusion of bloom. 

Palm, magnolia, pep- 
per and fern trees are as 
frequent as the maple, 
birch or elm of the East; 
and great broad-leaved 
banana plants, mam- 
moth century plants and 
tree-like geraniums min- 
gle with the heliotrope 
and rose. 

The parks, although 
of recent creation, are 
planned on abroad scale 
and each year realize 
possibilities of scenic 





A Navel Orange Grove. 
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wealth beyond the art of the landscape gardener. 
There is a richness of foliage and bloom, novel for 
the most part, and that which is familiar, de- 
veloped almost beyond recognition by conditions 
as delightful as they are strange. 

For a horizon this beautiful city 
of Los Angeles has on one hand a 
wide, sweeping view of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, on the other 
an undulating plain that falls 
with gentle gradient to the ocean 
shore fifteen miles away. 

Suburban Los Angeles will be 
found quite as interesting as the 
city itself, and within the circle 
may be mentioned Pasadena, a 
beautiful residence city that may 
be said to typify the winter col- 
ony of the leisure class in the 
United States. The population 
is about twelve thousand. 

Six fast trains each way on 
the Southern Pacific between 
Los Angeles and Pasadena, a 
distance of ten miles, serves a 
large share of the population; 
and there are two other steam 
railways and an electric railway 
between these points. 

A few miles beyond Pasadena, 
Monrovia and Arcadia (the latter 
located on the great Baldwin 
ranch) are alluring termini for 
short excursions. Coaching : 
parties starting from either Arcadia 
or Monrovia have the great San 
Gabriel Valley for a field of explora- 
tion that yields a rich bounty of pleas- 
ure to the sight-seer. 

Out from Los Angeles a half dozen 
railway lines of the Southern Pacific 
afford attractive avenues of exploration. West a 
short ride terminates at Santa Monica, a delightful 
sea-shore city, with splendid bathing facilities and 
a gay social atmosphere. In summer vacation 
time it is the popular watering place of the South- 
west; in winter a tourist resort combining attrac- 
tions of sea and shore in a charming manner. The 
Arcadia Hotel, on a bluff overlooking the sea, is 
on one side within reach of the surt spray and on 
the other looks out over a foreground of flower- 
dimpled lawn, through smiling valleys, to distant 
mountain ranges. Sunshine all day long 
gilds its beauties with a charm peculiarly 
attractive to the Eastern visitor, who, fresh 
from the chill of a Northern winter, 
cannot have too much of California 
sun. It is an all-the-year-round re- 
sort, and by its excellence commands 
a large patronage. Near Santa 
Monica is the longest ocean pier in 
the world, at Port Los Angeles, and 
en route the Pacific branch of the 
National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers is seen. 

South from Los Angeles another 
line reaches the important harbor 
town of San Pedro; and Long Beach, 
a pretty and well-built city. 

A third line to the southeast makes 
tributary Santa Ana (the county 
seat), Anaheim, Tustin, and other 
prosperous towns of Orange County. 
It traverses a rich and productive 
section, the nut-bearing center of Southern 
California, although citrus and deciduous 
fruits, grapes and agricultural products are 
















Magnolia Avenue, Riverside. 


also elements in its prosperity. Branches extend 
from this-line to Los Alamitos, where the manufac- 
ture of beet sugar forms an important industry ; and 
also to Whittier, the site of the State reformatory 
school, and a Quaker town of proverbial thrift. 

But for those who desire to see the 
typical and distinctive characteristics of 
Southern California the Inside Track 

is the open sesame. The locally ap- 

plied name to the line of the South- 

ern Pacific traversing the famed 

San Gabriel Valley through Po- 
mona and Ontario to Redlands, 
Riverside and San Bernardino is the 
Inside Track. The name has a 
special significance asthe stationson 
the line occupy central locations 
in the several towns, and it is 
literally the zszde track in ad- 
dition to holding the palm as 
to the volume of business it 
enjoys and the interest it poses- 
ses forthe traveler. The Inside 
Track has its own particular 
emblem phrased by the legend, 
“The easy way to see Cali- 
fornia.’’ Theemblem, a flying 
arrow, represents not alone the 
directness of the line, but the 
relative location of important 
towns, Redlands being placed 
at the point, San Bernardino 
and Riverside at either barb 
and Los Angeles at the feather. 

The Inside Track conducts 
the tourist through peaceful 
valleys fruitful of busy horti- 
cultural communities, and 
flanked by a beautiful moun- 
tain range, the Sierra Madre, 
whose loftier peaks are snow- 
fringed during the winter months, while the foot- 
hill slopes are splashed with bright-hued wild 
flowers. Green-walled orchards of prune, apricot, 
quince, pear, peach, olive and walnut are un- 
rolled in panoramic beauty, and Mount Lowe and 
Echo Mountain with its incline railway, trail-wound 
Mount Wilson, or rugged, snow-topped Mount San 
Antonio, are reimposed on the vision from time to 
time with varying perspective. Thousands of 
shapely orange trees, laden with golden fruit, pass 
in long procession throughout the entire trip, and 







Mission San Gabriel. 
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A Golden Harvest. 


a close view of the ancient San Gabriel Mission 
challenges the romantic imagination. 

Redlands, the eastern terminus of the line, lies on 
the southern slope of a great valley amphitheater, 
some forty miles in circumference, open at the west 
and walled on the north and east by snow-crowned 
mountains and on the south by rolling hills covered 
with terraced orange groves and beautiful homes. 
The scenic features of Redlands are unsurpassed 
in Southern California, and its most beautiful 
feature is Canyon Crest Park, on Smiley Heights. 
No one has seen Redlands until he has viewed it 
from Smiley Heights. Canyon Crest Park is gen- 
erously opened to the public by itsowners. A wind- 
ing road, bordered by a variety of shrubs and 
flowers, carries you to the summit, where on one 
side this wonderful flower garden breaks off in a 
sheer precipice, the north wall of a wide canyon 
through which passes the ‘‘ Sunset Route”’ of the 
Southern Pacific. On the other hand is a great 
panorama — in the foreground the hillsides and 
levels of fair Redlands dotted with red-roofed villas 
and acres and acres of orange and lemon trees. 
Beyond is the broad valley, a lake of verdure 
whose thither shore is hemmed with majestic 
mountains. 

At Riverside, Magnolia Avenue and the largest 
acreage of oranges in the world, in a compact body, 
claim your attention. Here city and country liter- 


oad 


ally intermingle and a view of the magnificent 
groves, the tasteful residences and highly orna- 
mented grounds of the fortunate owners, the won- 
derful system of irrigation comprising nearly three 
hundred miles of canals, is a fitting reward for a 
journey however long. The famed Magnolia 
Avenue of magnificent proportions ranks with the 
great streets of the world. It is one hundred and 
fifty feet in width, ten miles long and arched with 
graceful tropical trees. Victoria Avenue, of more 
recent construction, has yet co-equal attraction, and 
affords variety to a carriage drive in this wonderful 
orchard -city. The annual product of Riverside 
groves is upwards of a million and a quarter boxes 
of oranges, and a visit to the packing and ice 
houses and a study of the shipping methods is one 
of the privileges of a California winter tour. 

These are the chief, but it must not be supposed 
the only, features of the Inside Track ; for Colton, 
Alhambra, San Bernardino and the wonderful 
Arrowhead, Cucamonga, Covina, Lordsburg, 
Pomona, Ontario and numberless minor points, all 
invoke with worthy scenes the attention of the 
tourist. 

North from_ Los Angeles Southern Pacific lines 
lead through San Joaquin Valley to Del Monte, the 
classic shades of Palo Alto, Yosemite, the Golden 
Gate, Sierra Lakes, Mount Shasta, and beyond to 
‘*where rolls the Oregon.” 

But we have to do with Southern California, 
and it is not yet exhausted, for within its realm is 
the massive ruin of San Fernando Mission, with 
its old but still fruitful orchards; Camulos, the 
home of Ramona, the remains of San Buenaventura 
Mission, and the well-preserved Mission of Santa 
Barbara. These, as well as more prosaic features, 
the great bean ranches of San Buenaventura 
County, the extensive oil fields of Sespe, Santa 
Paula and Summerland (and at the latter wonderful 
surface beds of asphalt), are compassed in the trip 
to Santa Barbara over the ‘‘ Shore Line,’’ so called 
for the grand ocean views along forty miles of 
wave-washed shore traversed by the rail line of the 
Southern Pacific. 

At Santa Barbara you will find a pleasant town 
of perhaps eight thousand people, only waiting the 
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progress of improving time to make it a metropoli- 
tan city. It is located under the brow of the Santa 


Ynez Mountains, close by the sea, and is the 


chosen winter home of a group of far-traveled, 
cultured people whose impress is noticeable in the 
architectural features of the place as well as its 
social life. Along the ocean front a fine 
boulevard invites to a drive or walk and 
incidental contemplation of a magnificent 








seaward view bounded by the Channel 
Islands ; and pleasant country roads meas- 
ured by overhanging live oaks lead away 
through rifted hills to lovely suburban vil- 
lages. The old mission almost in the town 
is an object of reverent interest. It is the 
one creation of the Franciscan monks 
remaining in comparative completeness, and 
its occupancy has been continuous from its 
erection. 


* * * * * * * 


These features have definite interest for all. 
Left unnamed here are many others that the 
reader who may prove these will discover for 
himself amid the joys incident to a season in 
Southern California. 





WINTER LIFE AT PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


ASADENA is pre-eminently a residence city 

and well known throughout the country as a 

favored and favorite winter resort. Its homes 
are noted for elegance and the community for in- 
telligence and the high social standing of many of 
its members. They come from centers of civili- 
zation in the eastern states to seek a milder climate 
and have surrounded themselves here with every 
comfort that wealth and taste can supply. 

They entertain with a lavish hospitality during 
the winter months, and maintain social clubs and 
other organizations for amusement and recreation, 
to the privileges of which are admitted friends 
among the guests who throng the great hotels of 
Pasadena from November to April. 

The gayety of this social life is markedly en- 
hanced by the climatic conditions which make 
driving, golfing, tennis playing and other out-door 
sports enjoyable. 

During the winter season, too, flowers and fruits 
are in their best estate and both private and public 
floral fétes are annually given, when the profusion 
of roses, carnations, lilies, heliotropes, chrysanthe- 
mums, poinsettas and numerous other kinds (all 
grown out doors) excites the admiration of 
strangers. 

One floral carnival that has been given in Pasa- 
dena each New Year’s day for the past eight years 
—The Tournament of Roses—attracts thousands of 
visitors from all parts of Southern California, 
while many eastern people so time their arrival 
here that they may enjoy it. The Tournamentis a 
parade of florally decorated equipages—from saddle 
pony to six-in-hand tally-ho. Prizes are given to 
those achieving the best results in decorations, cos- 
tumes and trappings, and the pageant never fails 
to be, in the highest sense, artistic and beautiful. 
Horses and vehicles are often literally covered 
with flowers and the ingenuity of the participants 
is taxed to devise harmonious color schemes and 
pleasing effects. It is a remarkable fact, illustrating 
the equableness of the climate, that the Tournament 
of Roses has never been marred by inclement 
weather, for New Year’s day, for the past eight 
years, has been entirely bright and charming and 
nothing has occurred to disturb the enjoyment of 
the féte. 

Societies that are centers of social activity in 


Pasadena during the tourist season are the Valley 
Hunt Club and the Country Club, each owning 
handsome club buildings and grounds. For those 
inclined to intellectual diversions there is the Twi- 
light Club and the Shakespeare Club, which have 
memberships representative of the best elements of 
the community, and strangers have ready access to 
them when properly accredited. 

New York, Boston and Chicago have many repre- 
sentatives among the winter residents of Pasadena 
and some of the finest homes in the place are 
architecturally suggestive of the fashionable sub- 
urbs of these eastern cities. Much of the charm of 
social life at California resorts comes from this 
intermingling of people with common eastern inter- 
ests. They form groups of colonists, as it were, 
and social functions are provided by them for the 
pleasure of friends who come to spend a season at 
one of the large hotels, for which Pasadena is cele- 
brated. In turn the hotel managers and guests 
spare no pains to reciprocate hospitable attentions, 
and the result is a constant round of receptions, 
dinners, luncheons, musicales, balls, children’s 
parties, picnics, amateur theatricals and other 
forms of amusement and entertainment, making 
the winter in Pasadena one of much gayety, cor- 
responding, it might be said, to life at an Atlantic 
coast resort in the summer season. 

The lodestone which draws to Pasadena its 
thousands of visitors and which has developed it 
from a little fruit growing colony into a flourishing 
city of twelve thousand permanent residents, pro- 
vided with every convenience of modern municipal 
life, is found in the healthfulness of its climate and 
the picturesque beauty of its surroundings. What 
more natural and fitting than that the people who 
seek such a spot for a home, either temporary or 
permanent, should be for the most part those of re- 
finement, culture and means. People of this class 
have left their impress upon Pasadena in a very 
marked degree. They have given it a wide repu- 
tation for the same kind of social and intellectual 
pre-eminence that characterizes their eastern homes 
Those who leave advantages to cross the conti- 
nent to the shores of the Pacific find them in Pasa- 
dena and are content among friends from their own 
circle and in the midst of strangers whose modes of 
life are similar to their own. 
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ORANGE GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 


7—O one who sees them for the first time, the 

) beautiful orange orchards of California are a 

revelation exceeding the expectations of the 
most imaginative. 

Thedeep, rich, evergreen foliage,the symmetrically 
shaped trees, and the intense cultivation of the soil, 
make a truly ideal picture of horticulture. 

The orange is the ‘‘king of all fruits.’’ It isa 
fact, well known to fruit growers, that all fruit is 
more perfectly grown in the coldest climate in 
which it will fully mature and develop. 

Hence California is the best home of the crange, 
and of the many varieties produced the seedless 
navel has no peer for high flavor, deep color and 
rich aroma. 

California oranges are also the best keepers. 

The fruit, which blossoms in March or April, 
and at that time ladens the air with perfume, keeps 
growing, if unpicked, for a year. It begins to color 
in November and is at its best in February or 
March, but is marketed all the way from November 
to July. An unpicked grove in February, with 
trees loaded with golden yellow fruit, half hidden 
in the dark green leaves, is a sight worth traveling 
far to see. 

The soil most adapted for oranges is the fine 
chocolate colored dis- 
integrated granite of 
the foothills, mixed 
with red clay sub-soil. 

The best quality of 
all fruits are produced 
at the highest altitudes 
at which the fruit can 
be successfully grown. 
This seems especially 
true of the orange, and 
therefore, the foothills 
of Redlands, Riverside, 
Ontario, Duarte and 
other points of similar 
elevation, where these 
conditions prevail, pro- 
duce this fruit to per- 
fection. 

It is the dream of 
many a man and 
woman in the north 
and east, to own an 
Orange grove, and 
spend their days in the 
sun-kissed land of glor- 
ious California. To these, the questions most fre- 
quently arising are: Does orange growing pay? 
How much capital is required to make a fair living? 
What is the cost of good orange land? What is 
the cost of a bearing orchard? How many acres 
would I need to support myself and family? 

Some facts may be given here in reply to these 
questions. 

To grow oranges successfully you must like 
plant life, tree growth and orchard work. Some 
growers make orange raising pay, some do not. 
An ideal location is one possessing a deep soil out 
of frost currents and wind currents, a good water 
right, carefully selected trees free from scale, and 
then good care, irrigation, cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion dothe rest. It is wonderful how thetrees grow 
in response to good care. The orange tree has five 
periods of growth in a year, but it takes five or six 
years to get the first paying crop. New land is 
valued at from two hundred dollars to four hundred 
dollars per acre, but by the time your grove is six 
years old you will have invested, including your 
time and care, from six hundred dollars to nine 
hundred dollars per acre. 


A bearing orchard from five to ten years old costs 
from six hundred dollars to fifteen hundred dollars 
per acre, according to location and character of 
trees. The navel orchards are the most sought 
after now, and seem to be the best bearers, and the 
fruit most in demand. 

The average well cared for orchard should pro- 
duce three hundred boxes, or say twenty thousand 
pounds of oranges to the acre. 

During the past season in Redlands, navel 
oranges brought the grower, when delivered at the 
packing house, an average of about two cents per 
pound or about one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per box net, for all grades. Some sections probably 
did not pay over half this amount or even less. 
The 1897-08 orange crop of Redlands’ growers, 
amounting to nearly fifteen hundred carloads, 
brought about eight hundred thousand dollars. 
The output of Riverside is reported at about four 
thousand one hundred carloads, while Southern 
California, as a whole, shipped nearly fifteen 
thousand carloads of oranges and lemons, which 
netted growers between four and five million 
dollars. 

Are the questions answered? If not, come and 
see for yourself. Come and live here for a year 
and you will never wish to leave California. 





Smiley Public Library, Redlands. 


Come and secure a good orange orchard and you 

may say with the writer, ‘‘I do not regret any time 

or money invested and would not exchange my 

occupation for any profession or any factory or 

office work in the country.”’ LELAND LYON. 
Redlands, Cal. 


THE SEA FISHING OF THE SOUTHERN COAST. 


The sea fishing of the southern coast of Califor- 
nia is really wonderful. The extent of the supply 
that is to be found around the channel islands 
and on the numerous banks but a short distance 
from the coast is past the belief of those who have 
never engaged in the sport which it affords. Nor 
is the quantity any more surprising than the variety 
or the gradation in size. Everything and every 
size from the monster jewfish, which has been 
taken weighing 720 pounds, down to the little 
sardine which forms the kindergarten for the army 
of juvenile anglers who are soon to take the place 
of the experts of to-day. The fame of Catalina 
Island has, on account of its fishing, reached the 
limits of the English-speaking people.—Field Sports. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 


THE EASTERN 


GATEWAY OF THE 


‘© SUNSET ROUTE.’’ 


(Concluded.) 


By H. H. Mayo. 


HE crescent-shaped curve of the Mississippi 
River to-day presents a most inspiring 
view. Miles and miles of great wharves 

border the levee, as the river banks are termed. 
Railroad competition has in a great measure reduced 
the once magnificent river steamer service to at 
least one-half of what it was before and immedi- 
ately following the war. The day of the river 
palace is past, but a vast number of fine stern 
wheelers ply the great river with its tributaries, 
and the landing on either side of the foot of Canal 
street is often bustling with the long, commodious 


On the Bayou Teche. 


craft loading and unloading the fretghts and prod- 
uce of the interior. 

Great bulky barges, line the wharves, heavy 
with the corn and wheat of the west, in from the 
elevators of St. Louis. Dozens of fruit steamers 
are at the landings of the railroads unloading the 
bronzed-skinned banana, rotund cocoanuts and other 
Central American products. Huge bluff-bowed 
Spanish and Russian sailing craft are filling their 
capacious holds with oaken staves for the wine 
casks of Europe; trim three-masted schooners are 
loading molasses for Philadelphia, others unloading 
logs of mahogany and Spanish cedar, and sstill 
others, getting rid of cargoes of logwood or coffee 
from Brazil, and sugar from the West Indies. 

Long rows of great steel hulled leviathans flying 
the flags of Britain and others with the bunting of 
the European nations, dwindle and dim into the 
distance, on and past the towers of the grain 
elevators on the river front. 

Tugs puff with unwieldy coal barges and 
floating elevators ; ferries crossing ; transfer 
boats with dozens of freight or passenger 
cars steaming from terminals ; the rapid puff 
of levee switch engines; the interminable 
clatter of the cotton floats along the cause- 
way paralleling the wharves, the shouts of 
the drivers, the chanting of the roustabouts, 
the yells of the mates, the crash of wind- 
lasses and hoisting derricks—these are what 
the observer sees and hears along the river 
front of this Southern city. 

To the picture thus suggested, there must 





be added a magnificent series of wharves along the 
Algiers banks at which lie some of the tinest 
steamers ever turned out of any dock yard—they 
of the Southern Pacific. The EI Sol, El Rio, El 
Sud and EI Norte* now lie at their docks, unloading 
and loading at the same time. These steamers 
which represent the very acme of mechanical in- 
genuity constitute what is undoubtedly the finest 
coastwise line of vessels in the world. Freighters 
they are, carrying over three hundred and fifty 
carloads of mixed freight each, but as freighters 
they are equipped with machinery and hulls that 
would do credit to any passenger line. 

It is not egotism to dwell in passing, as it 
were, upon the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the freights are handled at the Algiers 
terminal of the Southern Pacific. This has, 
by virtue of its recognized excellence, become 
a self-evident truth. It is no uncommon 
incident to witness a steamer unloaded and 
its entire cargo en route to California, within 
the same day which saw the arrival. And 
when it is set down, that this freight is 
delivered in San Francisco within ten to fifteen 
days after its shipment by steamer from New 
York, enough has been said to make more 
than apparent the advances which have been 
made in the terminal facilities of New Orleans. 

Progress has not been confined to any one 
department of trade. Aside from the won- 
derful strides which have been made of late 
years in the important matter of the export- 
ing of the main products of this country— 
cotton, corn, wheat, and packing-house goods— 
every branch of traffic has been developed to the 
upbuilding of the city. This development has been 
rapid and has been followed by an increase in local 
values, commensurate with the ever-increasing 
importance of the gateway. 

Travel and traffic naturally follow, as a well- 
known general manager once remarked, those lines 
and outlets which afford the greater convenience 
and facilities at the least expense to the shipper. 
For this 
reason, 
the 
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great bulk of the merchandise shipped from New 
York and other eastern centers, designed for 
consumption on the Pacific Coast, is forwarded to 
its destination by the Southern Pacific, cheapness 
and rapidity being determining factors in the rout- 
ing, and factors which business acumen have 
recognized. 

So too have these elements fostered trade gen- 
erally through this great gulf port. The channel of 
the Mississippi has afforded an outlet for the prod- 
ucts of a score of States, and the western fields 
have contributed materially, sending their grains 
by all rail to New Orleans in ever ‘increasing quanti- 
ties, and the miscellaneous products have followed 
in a natural order of progression, all finding their 
way to the European consumers through the mouths 
of the Mississippi. 

Tourist travel through the gateway to the far 
west has been stimulated by the increasing excel- 
lence of passenger accommodations. A _ striking 
instance of this is found in Sunset Limited, possibly 
the most superb equipment ever placed upon the 
rails of any system, be it transcontinental or other- 
wise. ‘‘ Sunset Limited’? which had its inception 
out of New Orleans some four years ago was a 
Southern Pacific innovation which at once estab- 
lished a record for elegance and completeness and 
which marked the establishment of a service, copied 
it is true by several, but not equaled by any other 
railway system in the United States. 

‘*Sunset Limited,’’ the title conferred upon the 
trains, revolutionized transcontinental travel and 
has now become a necessity, each year witness- 
ing an elaboration of the service, and its greater 
popularity among the people who desire the concom- 
itants of luxury while making the trip to the 
Pacific by the favorite Southern route. The service 
which is carried on semi-weekly out of New Orleans 
during the winter months but exemplifies the 
advance which is going on in the gateway in this 
particular direction. 

In the city as a city, the introduction of energy 
and enterprise, to a greater extent than formerly, 
has worked really a marvelous transforma- 
tion and awakened every slumbering echo 
within the almost interminable confines of 
New Orleans. There has been a general 
improvement going on in all channels of trade. 
Municipal improvement has been made the 
slogan of the people, and this cry has had the 
effect of urging onward the internal building 
up of the commonwealth. Associations have 
been organized having for their purpose the 
remedying of apparent ills and defects in the politi- 
cal economy of the city, and the result of the agita- 
tion has been easily discernible. 

Bonds have been issued to provide tor the doing 
away with the obnoxious surface drainage system 
and the institution of a modern underground 
system will be an assured fact in the course of a 
few years. Plans for the establishment of a 
sewerage system are also under consideration, and 
provisions have been made for the repaving of 
several of the main thoroughfares. 

Modern enterprise as marked by architecture has 
kept pace with other innovations. The steel frame 
has usurped the position once occupied by the 
wooden joist, and it has been demonstrated that the 
soft alluvial soil upon which New Orleans rests 
is capable of sustaining the heaviest burden which 
can be erected, the foundations being constructed 
of piling. 

Several magnificent edifices have been recently 
constructed and among the number may well be 
mentioned the New St. Charles Hotel, an institu- 
tion which, in addition to embodying the latest 
and most approved designs and conveniences, 


testifies strongly the faith which the people of the 
city retain in the continued prosperity and growth 
of the metropolis. The New St. Charles rose, 
Pheenix-like, from the historic ashes of the famous 
old hostelry, which was destroyed by fire several 
years ago. This latter establishment, known the 
world over and crowded with legend and tradition ; 
the Corinthian columns of which were among the 
finest in the country and which occupied a unique 
position in the hotel annals of the South, gave 
way to progress, as it were, at a period when 
demands of travel were urgent for a more modern 
structure. In the New St. Charles, New Orleans 
om a feature she may well be proud of, and so 
she is. 

Another chapter in the new birth of the eastern 
gateway of the Southern Pacific, was the estab- 
lishment of its electrical street car service. 
The old mule cars, distinctly quaint, slow 
and easy going, have disappeared. They went 
almost in a night and the harsh gong of the 
motor car has replaced the melodious tinkle of the 
bell of the mule. As a sequence of the elaboration 
of this branch of the municipal service, the out- 
lying sections of the city were brought within 
reach of the commercial centers. The residence 
districts have spread materially and property values 
again advanced because of the rapidtransit. The 
establishment of the trolley system made the 
expenditure of some $15,000,000 necessary, but 
the result has demonstrated the wisdom of the 
change. i 

The districts or sections of the State which in a 
manner pay tribute to the gateway comprise some 
of the richest lands in the South. The river banks 












Loading Cotton at 
New Orleans. 


are lined with magnificent sugar plantations and 
rice fields, and the Southern Pacific, from the very 
moment it leaves New Orleans, traverses the most 
luxuriant portion of the semi-tropical State of 
Louisiana. Mile after mile of waving sugar cane 
with scores and scores of costly refineries and 
central factories mark the course of the road until 
the famed Teche country is traversed and the broad 
acres of the Attakapas, the land of Longfellow’s 
a are reached, rich both in tradition and 
soil. 

The sugar belt ends after a run of about one 
hundred and forty miles out of New Orleans on 
the Southern Pacific and then begins a country that 
has testified wonderfully to the agricultural 
resources of the prairie lands of Southwest Louis- 
iana, which now annually produce sufficient rice to 
stock the markets of the country and determine 
the price, and yet a dozen years since these lands 
were devoted to the pasturing of cattle and werth 
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about one-fifteenth of the prices they now com- 
mand. Immigration from the middle west is filling 
the rice section with the most desirable class of 
settlers and magnificent crops are the general 
order. Lands are still held ata nominal figure in 
many instances, and the output is rapidly adding 
to the aggregate of the business of the Crescent 
City and augmenting the importance of the 
country and gateway. 

It may be well in touching upon the facilities of 
New Orleans to mention the hotels which now 
offer their advantages to the tourist, and assist in 
the combination which has made the Southern 
Metropolis more than ordinarily attractive. The 
New St. Charles which has already been mentioned, 
is well seconded by the Hotel Royal, recently 
renovated and located well within the French 
quarter but four squares below Canal street; the 
Hotel Grunewald, a modern edifice, well equipped 
and handsomely furnished; the Cosmopolitan with 
the concomitants of luxury; the Benechaud, a 
most pleasant hostelry, the Nicholson, and a score 
of others of lesser degree. 

The Crescent City has for many years been 
inseparably connected with the Carnival, an insti- 
tution famous the world over and which has 
attracted to and through the gateway thousands 
upon thousands of persons, not alone from every 
State in the Union but from every country of the 
civilized globe. 

The Carnivals of Florence, of Venice, of Nice, 
flower-burdened and replete with gay and many 
colored phases as they may be, have faded into a 
neutral tint before the gorgeous representations 
which have chronicled the advent of Rex, the reign 
of Proteus, the sway of Comus and Momus, and 
the gay whirl in which has circled Mithras, Nereus, 
Consus and a host of divinities, grotesque and 
glowing. The merry King of the Carnival has 
marked the Mardi Gras, the season which presages 
dull hued Lent, with a wild yet peaceful abandon 
in which native and visitor participates to an equal 
degree, with hearts beating in delight and counte- 
nances reflecting the jollity of the season. 

Anticipating ‘‘ Tuesday the Fat,’”’ for weeks the 


social circle of this American Paris echoes with the 
brilliant functions, the historic precincts of the 
French Opera house being the scene of the various 
festivals. Ball follows ball; tableaux follow 
tableaux, yet these are but gay preludes to the 
final series of events which completes the season 
and which usher into a sad toned being, the ‘‘ forty 
day” period, when the butterfly of fashion and 
foible doffs its resplendent raiment and lapses into 
a period of chrysalis, as it were, only to emerge 
when the time of probation and rest is over, the 
more brilliant for the enforced idleness. 

New Orleans is a gateway of constantly augment- 
ing importance. Day by day sees its facilities 
broadened and its ‘remarkable commercial advan- 
tages elaborated. Capital is being located and new 
enterprises born. The yellow waters of the giant 
Mississippi River are burdened more and more with 
the golden argosies which go and come, and which 
testify tothe growing resources of the great central 
valley of the United States. Time but makes more 
manifest the wisdom of the men who abide their 
faith in the future of the metropolis The avenues 
broaden daily and the Southern Pacific, with its 
gigantic resources and facilities and its rails extend- 
ing from the Southern terminal to the City of the 
Golden Gate and on to ‘‘ Where rolls the Oregon,”’ 
is one of the many elements which have assisted 
in creating the entirety at once so remarkable and 
delightful. 

New Orleans, as the greatest commercial center 
of the ‘‘ New South” is a city of deserved prom- 
inence. Its varied features are attractive, individ- 
ually and collectively, and its people are the most 
hospitable in the world. It is located in a land of 
gulf breezes and orange blossoms, a land of 
romantic traditions, and a land of peace and plenty, 
in which the fig ripens in a revivifying sunshine 
and nature smiles in pleasant luxuriance. 





*Four of the finest ships of the line representing the acme 
of marine architecture, were purchased by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and fully equipped for duty among the vessels which form 
the navy. 

Other testimony as to the general excellence of the Southern 
Pacific fleet is not necessary in view of this action of the Navy 
Department. 





ETNA SPRINGS. 


During the month just passed more people have 
visited this health resort than for several seasons. 
The improved facilities for reaching the Springs 
may have had something to do with the increased 
business ; at any rate, those who have gone appre- 
ciated the change from stage to private conveyance, 
and the fact that they reached the Springs in time 
for lunch. 

A rousing Fourth of July celebration was one of 
the features of the season. The day’s programme 
began with a flag raising, a presentation from the 
guests to the manager, with appropriate exercises. 

In the evening an elaborate display of fireworks 
furnished diversion until time for dancing. 

Picnic parties, hunting parties, visits to the near-by 
mines, riding and driving, have served to keep the 
guests busy with amusement. Deer and doves are 
plentiful, providing big and little game for the 
sportsman. 

Other diversions have not diminished the attend- 
ance at the swimming baths, where, every forenoon 
and every afternoon, swimmers "and spectators 
have a mutually good time. The tank receives a 
constant flow of naturally hot mineral water, 
which, in addition to its comfortable warmth, pos- 
sesses valuable curative properties. 


A NEW FAST TRAIN. 


FROM THE GREAT LAKES TO THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


Following on the installation of Sunset Limited 
for the season of 1898-99 between New Orleans and 
San Francisco a new fast train will be placed in 
service between Chicago and Los Angeles over the 
route traversed last season by Sunset Limited, viz: 
Southern Pacific, Los Angeles to El Paso; Texas 
and Pacific, El Paso to Texarkana; St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern, Texarkana to St. Louis; 
Chicago and Alton, St. Louis to Chicago. 

Transcontinental passengers from and through 
Chicago and St. Louis already know the advan- 
tages of this route and as to the train—it will be fresh 
from the master hands of Pullman mechanics, made 
up of dining, compartment and sleeping cars and 
vestibuled from end to end—almost a twin of Sun- 
set Limited and fitted to share the honors of the 
route west of El Paso in common with that famous 
train. The service will be semi-weekly and quite 
distinct from Sunset Limited. 


Cumso—“‘ Well, Cawker, did you name vour new baby George 
Dewey ?”’ Cawker—"' No.” Cumso—* You told me that was 
your intention.”” Cawker—‘‘ Yes.’’ Cumso—‘‘ Then why didn’t 
you?’’ Cawker—‘“‘ We decided, upon second thoughts, to name 
her Elizabeth.”"—Bazar. 
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SUNSET’S CREED: “Publicity for the attractions and advantages 
of the Western Empire.’”’ 


The circulation given to SUNSET 
READERS OF by its publishers is perhaps the 
SUNSET. most varied and certainly the most 
comprehensive of any California 

publication. 

It is mailed to individuals in every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union, in Canada, Mexico and Europe. 
It also reaches General, Traveling, and District 
Passenger Agents, of all important railway lines, 
and a large number of coupon ticket agents, the 
people who come in contact with and direct to a 
large extent the travelers of the United States, and 
those in search of new homes and investments. It 
is also mailed (in many cases by special request) to 
all important public libraries, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, hotels, commercial bodies and to 
a large exchange list of friendly publications. 

The list of regular paid subscribers is constantly 
growing. The voluntary circulation is frequently 
varied so that it is not too much to say that SUN- 
SET will reach annually a circle of nearly or quite 
500,000 readers or 100,000 different persons. 


Of all American winter resorts 

PLEASURE those of California may easily 
PILGRIMAGES. claim first place. The represen- 

tatives of the leisure class who 
are annually attracted to that inviting State have 
quadrupled within the past five years, and with them 
have come a vast throng of the well-to-do, and 
even of the middle class, to share in the luxuries 
of the agreeable climate—ah climate! that of course 
is the primary consideration, but with it are the 
attractions of scores of novel industries, horticul- 
tural and agricultural pursuits, the brightness and 
freedom of the comparatively care-free, happv 
populace, and the opportunities, always present in 
rapidly growing communities, for profitable invest- 
ment or agreeable occupation. 

But the principal reason why the winter pleasure 
travel of America has been so stimulated in the 
direction of California in recent years, is that 
travel is easier. The journey from the populous 
centers of the East is shorter (in time), the travel- 
ing accommodations are better, and the employés of 
the transportation companies have learned to cater 
to the needs of the transcontinental passenger in a 
more satisfying way than formerly. 

They realize better the distinction between the 
requirements of the “‘long-haul’’ passenger and 
those making a shorter journey—and so well have 
they succeeded in their endeavors that the over- 
land trip is now counted by many one of the chief 
and most instructive pleasures of their tour. 


The high standard adopted in the train service of 
the Southern Pacific generally and that superb train 
**Sunset Limited’’ in particular has contributed 
largely to this end. 

For the season of 1898-99 ‘‘ Sunset Limited”’ will 
run between New Orleans and San Francisco twice 
a week, on the usual fast schedule and with all the 
elegancies and conveniences which have heretofore 
attracted to it the most select patronage accorded to 
any train in America. 


The publication of SUNSET com- 
OUR menced with an issue for the month 
WINTER ~ of May and during the vacation sea- 
PROGRAM. son its pages have been largely 
devoted to the attractions of the sum- 
mer pleasure resorts of the Pacific Coast. 

Itis expected that the first volume will close with 
a number devoted to a most important transporta- 
tion agency, a subject which at that season (October) 
will doubtless engage the attention of a consider- 
able number of our readers. In the second volume 
it will be the aim of the publishers to enter a some- 
what wider field and without neglecting the scenic 
features and resorts, present some of the commer- 
cial and industrial aspects of the Great Southwest. 
Hawaii, our new possession, Mexico and Oregon, 
Texas, Louisiana and Nevada, as well as California, 
will be represented by profusely illustrated articles, 
and the usual fund of miscellany and current infor- 

mation will be continued as a feature of SUNSET. 


Figures compiled by the 
FOREIGN TRADE United States Bureau of 
OF Statistics show a marked in- 
PACIFIC COAST. crease in the business done 
through Pacific Coast ports 

during the last fiscal year. 

While the imports at Atlantic ports fell off 21.4 
per cent, and of the whole country 19.3 per cent, 
the gain of Pacific ports in imports was 16.4 per 
cent. 

The gain in exports from Pacific ports was 25.7 
per cent, while the total increase in exportation 
from the entire country was 17-3 per cent. 

This is but the precursor of the prosperity which 
now seems assured for the foreign trade of the 
Pacific Coast. 


This is the title of a very enter- 
A MATTER OF _ taining little booklet of twenty- 
HEALTH. four pages, treating of the climatic 
advantages of Western Texas. It 
is from the pen of H. H. Mayo andis one of a series, 
uniform in size, issued as the ‘‘ Sunset Library ”’ 
of which nine numbers have so far been published. 
No. 1, Old Absinthe House; No. 2, Vendetta Alley; 
No. 3, The French Opera; No. 4, New Orleans and 
its Old Curiosity Shops; No. 5. Nit; No. 6, The 
Opal-eyed Aztecs; No.7, The Vesper Bell of the 
Pecos ; No. 8, The White Indians: A Tale of the 
Yaqui Country, and No. 9, A Matter of Health. 

This latest addition to the Sunset Library con- 
tains a rich fund of information concerning Western 
Texas, and is so charmingly written that one 
almost forgets the matter of health unless he has 
cause to make personal application of the lessons 
it teaches of the remarkable recuperative powers 
of Nature and the importance of a favorable climate 
in the treatment of disease. 

The booklet is published by the Southern Pacific 
Company for gratuitous circulation, and can be 
obtained by sending two cents postage to S. F. B. 
Morse, General Passenger Agent, Atlantic System, 
Southern Pacific Company, New Orleans, La. 
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ELECTRIC POWER IN KERN COUNTY AND 
ITS VARIED USES. 


The development of a comparatively portable 
power, at a moderate cost, is proving of great value 
to Kern County. The power of the water in the 
mountain streams of California is immense, and it 
is gradually being harnessed to the turbine wheel, 
translated to electricity and thus transmitted over 
wide areas, to the benefit not only of manufactur- 
ing, but to agricultural interests as well. 

A recent example is the electric puwer plant of 
The Power Development Company of San Fran- 
cisco, which has been completed during the past 
year. This plant is located at the mouth of the 
Kern River Canyon, and the current there gener- 
ated is transmitted to Bakersfield, about sixteen 
miles distant, and all the surrounding country. 

The varied uses to which this power can and will 
be applied, are of an almost unlimited number. 
Among the benefits already noticeable are the well 
lighted streets, and the introduction of incandescent 
lighting in the business houses and dwellings of 
both of the towns of Kern and Bakersfield and the 
more practical business of pumping water from 
wells for irrigating purposes. To the east and 
south of Bakersfield is a large area of land, which 
under dry farming, that is, no irrigation, will pro- 
duce annually upwards of five hundred thousand 
sacks of wheat, when the winter rains are normal 
and come at the right time. With a means at hand 
like this electric power, for developing water for 
irrigation, this whole section could be made inde- 
pendent of rainfall and assured of a certain annual 
output of grain, that would make wheat growing a 
more profitable and always certain investment. 

Of the large volume of water discharged by the 
Kern River Canyon, less than fifty per cent reaches 
the head gates and weirs of the various systems of 
canals and ditches, the balance is lost through the 
sub-strata of gravel and boulders. It has been 
contended by many that if a cheap method of 
pumping could be established (which we now have 
in electricity) this sub-flow could be tapped, and 
large areas of dry land brought under irrigation. 

The past winter, Mr. Chas. Offer, who is the 
owner of considerable land one mile east of Bakers- 
field, demonstrated the correctness of this theory 
and its entire practicability. Two wells each six- 
teen inches in diameter were sunk, and the sub- 
flow was reached at a depth of one hundred and 
seven feet. Sufficient water has been developed 
from these wells to irrigate about twenty-five hun- 
dred acres. The water is of the best quality anda 
one hundred and twenty horse-power dynamo, with 
an eight-inch centrifugal pump, has been unable to 
exhaust one of the wells. 

This is among the first developments of the kind 
here, and has demonstrated one of the most valu- 
able uses to which the electric power can be applied. 
There is little or no expense for the operation of a 
pumping plant after it is placed in connection with 
the motor. You turn on a switch and the pump is 
in motion. 

To the north and east of Bakersfield there is a 
foothill country which needs only water to make it 
as good a citrus belt as any in the State, and hav- 
ing this power, which is practically limitless, will 
enable owners to convert this idle land to the most 
productive in this vicinity, the fertility being of the 
best. 

Aside from the agricultural uses to which this 
power can be put, is the industrial possibilities it 
awakens. There is now in operation here a large 
packing house and cold storage plant, created by 
the electric power; an ice plant is contemplated, 
and electricity has superseded steam in the Bakers- 


field Water Works and most of the smaller indus- 
trial establishments. It will also make possible 
other enterprises as the needs of the community 
require and opportunities occur. 

It will be seen from the foregoing facts that this 
section has many advantages to offer the settler 
and investor. A fertility and variety of soil, ca- 
pable of producing a great diversity of crops, com- 
mencing with oranges, running through all the 
deciduous fruits, melons, berries, grain, hay, cattle, 
sheep and hogs, with a means at hand for produc- 
ing tne required amount of moisture at all times, 
gives unlimited opportunity to intelligent and enter- 
prising people. 

The climate is healthy and transportation facili- 
ties are of the best, as we are within twenty-four 
hours, freight time, of the two best markets in the 
State (San Francisco and Los Angeles), and freight 
tariffs compare favorably with any in the East, 
where the cost of operating railroads is much 
lower. W. V. MATLACK, 

Agent S. P. Co., ‘Bakersfield, Cal. 


TWICE A WEEK. 


THROUGH PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 
BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Commencing October 1st the semi-weekly service 
of Sunset Excursions to Washington will be 
resumed for the season of 1898-99. During the 
summer these excursions have been run weekly, but 
the increasing business now necessitates the ad- 

ditional service. 

Eastbound the excursions will leave San Francisco 
each Wednesday and Saturday, and Los Angeles 
each Thursday and Sunday, arriving at New 
Orleans Sunday and Wednesday following, and 
Washington Monday and Thursday. 

Westbound the car will leave Washington each 
Wednesday and Saturday, and New Orleans Thurs- 
day and Sunday, arriving at Los Angeles Sunday 
and Wednesday, and San Francisco Monday and 
Thursday. 

These excursions are in charge of a special guide 
and offer the most attractive accommodations pro- 
vided by any line for a transcontinental trip. 

The equipment is superior, the managementalert, 
and the territory traversed of greatinterest, besides 
possessing a mild and agreeable climate. 

You cannot afford to close arrangements for your 
trip without communicating with an agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company, or Mr. A. J. Poston, 
General Agent Sunset Semi-Weekly Excursions to 
California, Washington, D. C. 


STATE AND DISTRICT FAIRS 


To be held on the line of the Southern Pacific Company. 
OREGON. 
Portland, Ore. Oregon Industrial Exposition, September 22d 
to October 22d. 
Salem, Ore. Oregon State Fair, September 22d to 3oth. 
Medford, Ore. First Southern Oregon District Fair, Septem- 
ber 27th to October rst. ve 
Roseburg, Ore. Second Southern Oregon District Fair, Octo- 
ber 4th to October 8th. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Sacramento, Cal. California State Fair, September sth to 
17th. 
Los Angeles, Cal. District Agricultural Association, No. 6, 
October 6th to 22d. — 
NEVADA. 
Carson, City, Nev. Ormsby County Agricultural Association, 
September 26th to 30th. — 
TEXAS. 
Dallas, Tex. Texas State Fair, October rst to 16th. 


LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria, La. Louisiana State Fair, October 4th to oth. 
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PASO ROBLES. 


Claus Spreckels and wife are guests at the Paso 
Robles Hotel. 


Residents and visitors at Paso Robles are looking 
forward to the enjoyment of the delightful autumn 
weather which sets in late in August and is always one 
of the most enjoyable periods of the year. 


‘ 


Registered at the Paso Robles are: C. E. Jeffrey ; 
M. M. Gregg, S. McMurtrie, G. W. Kincaid, C. E. 
Truman and T. W. Brown, of San Francisco; C. E. 
Mitchell, of Long Beach; L. U. Grant and W. H 
Pyburn, of Salinas, and J. H. Humphrey, of Spokane, 
Wash. 


Hunters have had fair success west of this city 
recently, several large deer being killed. 


Among those who have engaged quarters at the 
Paso Robles are: Gen. P. W. Murphy, of Santa Mar- 
garita; Wm. Cluff and wife, and Miss Selma A. Lux, 
of San Francisco; R. Smith and C. R. Hadley and 
wife, of Chicago and T. McFarland and G. M. Rich- 
ardson, of Stanford U niversity. 


—@o—- 
LONG BEACH. 


Long Beach is crowded with visitors as it was never 
crowded before. Following the Chautauqua and pre- 
ceding events the Universalist State Convention 
assembled here August 20th ; the Southern California 
Veterans’ Association, G. A. R., convenes here Sept. 
6th to 16th, and the Knights of Pythias picnic will be 
held here Sept. 16th to 18th and there are more to 
follow. 


A large number of our summer guests will soon 
return to their homes consequent on the opening of 
schools, but the fall contingent is already arriving in 
numbers that more than makes good the loss. 


Domiciled at the Julian are Mrs. J. B. Herndley of 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Mrs. J. A. Hubbs and daughter of 
Albuquerque ; A. M. Hough and wife and J. M. C. 
Marble and wife of Los Angeles; L. E. Hewins of 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Mrs. J. M. Moore and Mrs. W. C. 
Coulson of San Francisco ; J. T. Graves of Atlanta, and 
R. S. Henson of Chicago. 


The Henderson House is entertaining R. W. Jeffrey, 
O. T. Johnson and C. W. Conger and wife of Los 
Angeles ; Chas. C. Knight, D. S. Burson and W. D. 
Hammel of Pasadena ; Rev. A. J. Frost of San Bernar- 
dino, and R. R. Sadler of Redlands. 


—oo— 
DEL MONTE. 


“A delightful season”’ is a verdict of all the so- 
journers at Del Monte. Apart from the elegancies of 
the far-famed resort and its unequaled surroundings, 
which are constant in season and out of season, the 
past few months have been marked by a succession of 
highly enjoyable social events and a happy grouping 
of congenial spirits such as even Del Monte seldom 
sees. 


Mrs. Leland Stanford spent a portion of August at 
Del Monte, and Mr. C. B. Alexander and family have 
just departed for San Francisco after a six weeks’ stay 
at the “ Hotel of the Forest.’’ 


Prominent guests now at Del Monte are H. T. Scott 
and wife, Hugh Tevis and family, Miss Mary Crocker, 
H. R. Simpkins, C. E. Worden and wife, David 
Neustadter and wife, Mrs. J. B. Crockett, J. P. Lang- 
horne and family, W. B. Tubbs and wife, L. O. 
Kellogg, E. A. Greenway, M. Wilson and wife, E. A. 
Bruguiere and family, and John Barton and wife. 


SANTA CRUZ. 


The little city of Santa Cruz is gaining new laurels 
asa seaside resort, through the hospitality of its citi- 
zens and their efforts to add to the pleasure of visitors. 

A series of open-air concerts, given from the bal- 
conies of up-town hotels week days and on the beach 
Sunday afternoons, is one of the features recently 
inaugurated. 


Among the notables at the Sea Beach Hotel are: 
Congressman Marion De Vries, of Stockton; Capt. L. 
J. Leland and wife, of the 1st Regiment Tennessee 
Volunteers; Mrs. Wm. Whitney Davis, Miss Merriam 
and Miss Mary Davis, of East Orange, N. J.; Adolph 
Spreckels and family and Geo. H. Fitch, of San 
Francisco; Mrs. C. B. Baker, of Pasadena and J. H. 
Morris and wife, of Portland, Oregon. 


Salmon fishing in the bay has afforded some ex- 
tremely fine sport for the fishermen this season, and 
excursions tu the “‘ Big Trees’’ are of daily occurrence. 


The new hotel St. George, a beautiful modern house 
opened this year for its first complete season, has 
added much to the pleasuring facilities of Santa Cruz. 

Guests now at the St. George include T. H. McCune 
and T. S. Berkeley, of London, Eng ; Dr. F. R. Meux, 
of Fresno; Geo. H. Bassett, of Oakland; Judge T. H. 
Caswell, Dr. Geo. P. Allen and wife, Paul Oesting and 
wife and Lynn Austin, of San Francisco; Col. F. C. 
Sanford, of San Jose; M. A. de Pew and wife, C. C. 
Robertson and wife and L. C. Jordan and wife, of 
Sacramento. 


The Pacific Ocean House is entertaining Dr. W. H. 
Davis, of Los Angeles, Judge Levy, Dr. Ernest Forbes 
and Mrs. Capt. Bonnefield, of San Francisco; U. S. 
Grant, Jr., of San Diego, and Chief Justice C. N. 
Porter and wife, of Wyoming. 

A. C. Bassett, of Menlo Park, and Clay Clement, of 
New York, are also at the Pacific Ocean House. 


—@o—- 
CORONADO. 


Among the summer guests here is Count Bozenta, 
accompanied by his famous and charming wife, Mme. 
Modjeska. They arrived some weeks ago from their 
country seat, ‘““Arden,’’ in Orange County. 


Prof. E. A. Bowser of Princeton University has made 
his headquarters here for several weeks, while making 
tours in the back country on scientific research. 


John T Arundel, vice-chairman of the Pacific Islands 
Company, of London, is hereon business and pleasure. 


S. R. Montgomery of Memphis, president of the 
racing association, spent several weeks here during 
the past month, accompanied by his wife. Mr. Mont- 
gomery came here over the Sunset Route, which he 
found very pleasant. 

Mrs. Arnold A. Rand, of a prominent Boston family, 
was a guest here some days ago. 


Gen. Wade Hampton, the famous Confederate com- 
mander, and formerly United States Commissioner of 
Railroads, was here last week from Columbia, S C., 
accompanied by his daughter, Miss M. P. Hampton. 


A. M. Johnson, a prominent barrister of Nelson, B. 
C., recently visited Coronado, coming and going over 
the Southern Pacific. 


E. Metz, a wealthy resident of Sherman, Texas, and 
an enthusiastic sportsman, spent some time here early 
this month, coming via the Sunset Route. 


O. O. Howard. Jr., son of Gen. O. O. Howard, came 
down from San Francisco the other day, with his wife 
and child, to enjoy Coronado. 


Commodore Frank Greenall and wife of Grappen- 
hall Hall, Cheshire, are among the popular guests of 
Hotel del Coronado. Mr. Greenall is heavily interested 
in mines in British Columbia and Washington. 


Henry Fisher, vice-president of the electric railway 
system of Washington, D.C., is among the Eastern 
people who are spending the summer at Hotel del 
Coronado. Mrs. Fisher accompanies him, and they 
are also joined by Mr. Fisher’s son, J. H. Fisher, and 
wife, of Riverside. 
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FORT DAVIS. 


A TEXAS SUMMER’ RESORT. 


To the average person who has not been at some 
pains to inform himself the idea of a summer 
resort in Texas seems as incongruous as the idea of 
a winter resort in Montana. Neither is impossible, 
however, and as proof cf the existence of the first 
let me tell you something about Fort Davis, 
Texas. 

To the older natives of the State, the delightful 
climate to be found here seems to be quite well 
known, but to the younger generation the place 
seems to be a veritable terra incognita. Hence, it 
will not be amiss to describe its location before 
treating of the attractiveness of the climate and the 
surroundings. 

Fort Davis is twenty-two miles north of Marfa, 
which is situated on the line of the Galveston, Har- 
risburg and San Antonio railway 427 miles west of 
San Antonio, or 637 miles west of Houston. It is 
the county seat of Jeff Davis county, named after 
the distinguished Southerner at the time he was 
Secretary of War in the Pierce Cabinet, and was 
once, or rather twice, an important post of the 
United States army. Established in 1857, it was 
abandoned by the United States forces in 1861, was 
re-established in 1867 and permanently abandoned 
in 1891, being one of the first of the border posts 
to have the troops withdrawn from it under the 
policy of the United States government existing by 
reason of the increased railroad facilities in the 
West, and the pacification and concentration of the 
Indian tribes. 

The site selected for the post is an ideal one, 
from a picturesque standpoint, and the buildings, 
which are built of adobe, with the exception of the 
officers’ quarters (which are in most cases stone 
cottages, the material having been taken from the 
native quarries), are in an excellent state of preser- 
vation at the present time. It is learned that the 
site upon which the buildings were erected was 
private property, and with the abandonment 
of the post the improvements reverted to the 
owner of the land. All of these cottages are now 
occupied as summer residences by families from all 
parts of the State. 

Few of the casual observers of the attractions of 
the great State of Texas are aware that there is a 
spot in the State 5200 feet above sea level, as is 
this locality, and that a mountain peak in the near 
vicinity of Fort Davis rises to a height of 8000 
feet. Itis this altitude which more than compen- 
sates for the southerly latitude and gives to the 
locality such a delightful and healthful climate. The 
stage drive from Marfa to Fort Davis, of twenty- 
two miles, is one of the least tiresome it has been 
my privilege to enjoy, and the cool, bracing air, 
“‘dry as a bone,’’ is well calculated to free one of 
malarious tendencies, or, in fact, to remove the 
cause for any of the ailments with which we of the 
coast country are sometimes afflicted. 

A word about the road: It was constructed by 
the United States government, and bicycle trips 
between Marfa and Fort Davis are frequently 
made by the residents and visitors in less than one 
hour and thirty minutes. 

It will be hard to believe that midday bicycle 
riding, burro riding, horseback riding and driving 
in this vicinity is a pleasure at this season of the 
year, but it is nevertheless a fact, and a better 
opinion may be formed of what the temperature is 
by the statement that at early morning and after 


sundown it becomes necessary to wear something 
warm over one’s shoulders. 

Numbers of Houston and Galveston families 
have established themselves at this place for the 
summer, some of them having purchased cottages 
and others having built on desirable sites. 

It is not venturesome to predict that many more 
seasons will not pass before this vicinity will be 
more popular than the resorts of Colorado, and 
summer cottages will dot the sides of the mountains 
and the valleys between as numerously as at the 
lake resorts of the North. The advantages of the 
place that point to this conclusion are: 

1. The distance from the most eastern or north- 
ern point in the State can be covered within less 
than twenty-four hours. 

2. The excursion tickets sold by the railway 
company to Marfa, the nearest railroad station, 
will be reduced on increased demand being made 
for them, and the fare will then be made less than 
the fare to other mountain resorts. 

3. The altitude is beneficial to persons suffering 
from maladies that require a complete change of cli- 
mate, and is particularly rejuvenating to those 
afflicted with pulmonary complaints or malaria. 

These, as | have stated above, are the principal 
advantages of the spot, but there are other attrac- 
tions which it shares equally with other resorts. 

Water, the clearest and purest, and in an inex- 
haustible supply, is reached from fifty to one hun- 
dred feet below the surface, at almost any point, 
and in the vicinity of the bed of Limpia (Spanish 
for limpid or clear) creek, even when the bed is dry, 
is found in abundance from three to four feet below 
the surface. In the mountains which rise hundreds 
of feet above the valley at all points of view can 
be found numerous springs. 

These conditions have made it possible for the 
establishment of some of the finest fruit orchards 
of deciduous fruits that can be found anywhere. 
I visited an orchard not eight years old, where 
irrigation is not necessary, the roots of the trees, 
I am told, having penetrated to the subterranean 
moisture. And such fruit trees! Their limbs 
loaded to the point of breaking with apples, pears, 
quinces, plums and peaches of the varieties that are 
exceptionally fine and luscious. 

One of the greatest surprises I have had is the 
discovery of pine forests thirteen miles from this 
point, the trees rising to a height of from 100 to 
150 feet. 

The adobe dwelling seems to be the most desira- 
ble in this climate and when properly built they 
present a handsome appearance. The court house 
of Jeff Davis county, located here, is built of adobe 
and being stuccoed on the outside has the appear- 
ance of a stone or brick edifice. Its cheapness also 
recommends it. One of my friends, located here, 
informs me that for his residence, including the 
stable, he had five thousand adobe bricks made and 
laid in the walls at a cost of $150. The woodwork 
for the doors, window facings and floors, is of course 
the principal item of cost in the buildings, although 
this is not unusually great. Desirable lots are being 
purchased, on which to erect summer cottages, at 
$25 each. 

Am I not, then, warranted in the prediction that 
Texas will soon have a resort of its own that will 
offer greater advantages than can be found at 
resorts beyond its own borders? L. J. PARKS. 
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IRRIGATION—PAST AND PRESENT. 


‘By R. R. 


The rapid development of California has been 
the cause of much comment and wonder, but people 
in general, perhaps, do not realize how great a part 
irrigation has played in the development, particu- 
larly of Southern California. One of the most 
striking features of this development has been the 
transformation of desert tracts into garden cities. 

The intelligence, energy and enterprise, which 
have built up and made prosperous many of these 
Southern cities, would have been fruitless were it 
not for the fact that irrigation was made the foun- 
dation upon which to build. Modern irrigation has 
but recently reached such a state that its merits are 
recognized and general interest taken init. In fact 
in 1871 there was hardly a book written on the 
subject, while now a collection of all the literature 
relating to it would constitute a large library. 

It is as a re-discovery, or a re-development of a 
lost art that we may consider irrigation as it exists 
to-day. Systems of irrigation are known to have 
existed under all of the great nations of antiquity, 
and in many parts of the world there are still 
found the remains of those ancient and in some 
instances prehistoric aqueducts and water courses. 

Egypt, under the same Pharaohs that built the 
pyramids and other great architectural works, be- 
came a network of canals and reservoirs. The first 
canal connecting the Red and Mediterranean seas 
was built as an irrigating canal. There were similar 
systems in China, India, Arabia and other parts of 
Asia. The reconstruction, by the English, of 
svstems formerly in use has been one of the causes 
of the modern advancement of India. 

In ancient Europe the Romans did much toward 
the spreading of irrigation, wherever their con- 
quests extended, they benefited the countries by 
the construction of substantial irrigation works, 
some of which exist even to-day in the valley of the 
Po in Northern Italy ; also in France and Northern 
Spain. 

But Spain did comparatively little with irrigation 
until the time of the Moorish conquest. The 
Moors, having with them the arts and civilization 
of the Egyptians, founded systems of irrigation, 
particularly in Southern Spain, and to these most 
of the systems now used in that country can be 
traced. 

Irrigation was also a feature of the earlier civili- 
zations upon the American continents. Under the 
Aztecs in Mexico and the Incas in Peru it reached 
a high degree of perfection. Prescott mentions the 
great aqueducts, tunnels and other water works of 
these early American people, and cites particularly 
the remains in Peru of a canal that was upward of 
two hundred miles long. 

In the Salt River valley, in Arizona, some 
engineers were recently running a grade line for a 
canal. Thinking to make use of topographical 
advantages, they followed what seemed to be a 
natural depression in the ground. They found, 
however, that for miles this depression followed a 
uniform grade, and from this and other evidences 
they concluded that at some time it must have 
been an irrigating canal. The discovery of similar 
canals at other places has led to the belief that much 
of the Southwestern part of the United States was 
once cultivated by some prehistoric people. 

When the Spaniards conquered Mexico they intro- 
duced their system of irrigating, and the Jesuits 
did much to spread irrigation among the Indians. 


Newman. 


Southern New Mexico was the first part of what is 
now the territory of ihe United States to receive such 
systems from the Jesuits; similar systems were 
brought into California by the Padres when the 
various missions were founded along the coast. 
One recent discovery of these earliest attempts 
was the unearthing in the mountains near San 
Diego of the old dam that had diverted water for 
the first of these mission settlements. It was 
covered with debris, but was in fairly good repair, 
though it had stood for a hundred years. 

But all these Spanish systems were rather crude 
and suitable only for little patches of ground, and 
it was left for modern times to again produce sys- 
tems applicable to large tracts of land. 

The Mormons in Utah were the first to make the 
attempt. Necessity was, in their case, the mother 
of invention ; for, locating as they did, in the midst 
of the desert of Utah, it was with them irrigation 
or death, and as early as 1865 they had constructed 
many miles of canals. 

Then came the movement in California; and 
here have been worked out most of the problems 
that at first presented themselves, until irrigation 
has been reduced to a science. 

The practical value of irrigation has been demon- 
strated, not only in California and Utah, but in 
many other States west of the Mississippi and even 
in the northwestern territory of Canada. This 
development in the West has attracted the atten- 
tion of European nations, and representatives from 
many of them have visited and inspected our 
methods, and it is interesting to note that on the 
steppes of Southern Russia systems are being 
established modeled upon our own. 

Electricity has become a factor in extending irri- 
gation, through the operation of pumping plants, 
to lands otherwise beyond its benign influence. 
Such plants are now successfully operated in River- 
side and other localities in California. 

At Riverside there are over 300 miles of irrigating 
canals and ditches which are fed from great im- 
pounding dams constructed in the San Bernardino 
Mountains at an expense of many millions of 
dollars. Other important systems are maintained 
under the Hemet Dam, near San Jacinto, Cali- 
fornia; the Sweetwater Dam in San Diego County; 
the Modesto District Dam at La Grange, Stanis- 
laus County, and also under immense canals in 
Kern and Fresno counties. Aside from these greater 
works, large areas in California are irrigated from 
artesian wells, from which, where there is not a 
natural flow, the water is raised by windmills, and, 
as before noted, by electricity. The beneficent 
effects of irrigation and all of the various methods 
in use may be noted in Southern California, where 
it has removed to a great extent an element of 
uncertainty in the business of horticulturists. 

There is now a movement on foot to obtain 
governmental aid in furthering irrigation. The 
proposition is that the Federal Government shall 
assist in the erection of extensive storage reser- 
voirs, the construction of which would be impos- 
sible by private capital. 

Irrigation has before it an assured future. 

It is not difficult for the prophet of to-day to look 
forward to the time when the many arid districts of 
the West shall be the pride of thousands of inhabi- 
tants and truthful witnesses to the powerand value 
of irrigation. 
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TTISES 


Salinas, Cal.: 
Salinas. 


Oxnard, Cal.: A new bank is to be organized here within a 
short time, with a capital of $25,000. 


Claremont, Cal.: Pomona College will soon have a new Hall 
of Science, the gift of Dr. Pierson of Chicago. 


Norwalk, Cal: A carload of the largest and best ostriches 
from the Norwalk farm have been sent to Omaha for exhibition 
at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. 


Puente, Cal.: The Puente Oil Company’s refinery produces 
monthly 60,000 gallons of refined illuminating oil, 30,000 gallons 
of gasoline and 40,000 gallons of distillate. 


Santa Clara, Cal.: The new Bank of Santa Clara has com- 
menced business with a capital of one hundred thousand dollars, 
of which fifty thousand dollars has been paid in. 


A complete sewer system is to be constructed at 


San Francisco, Cal.: Plans and specifications will be received 
by the Board of Supervisors until September 12th for a three 
hundred thousand dollar hospital building to be erected in this 
city. 


Honolulu, H. 1.: The executive council of Hawaii has signed 
a contract with the Scrymser Company of New York to lay a 
cable from San Diego, Cal., to Honolulu, and from there to 
Japan. 


San Pedro, Cal.: The Catalina Conserving Company have 
established a lobster cannery at San Pedro. This is the only 
cannery in the State which makes a specialty of canning 
lobsters. 


Highgrove, Cal.: It is said that over six hundred acres are 
being planted to oranges in San Bernardino County this year, of 
which one hundred and twenty-five are being put out at High- 
grove.—East Riverside. 


Redlands, Cal.: The Southern California Power Company who 
are developing electricity from the water power in the mountains 
near here have recently contracted for machinery costing one 
hundred thousand dollars. 


Santa Maria, Cal.: Santa Maria is now the center of the asphalt 
mining industry in Santa Barbara County, and the industry 
promises to be of even greater importance than the recently con- 
structed beet sugar factory. 


Santa Ana, Cal.: Bonds to the value of sixty-five thousand 
dollars have been recently negotiated for the construction of a 
sewer system at Santa Ana. Work on the twenty miles of pipe to 
be laid will be commenced in September. 


Phenix, Ariz.: The State Building Commissioners will receive 
during the next sixty days plans and specifications for a Territor- 
ial Capitol building. Work to be commenced within ninety days. 
The cost is estimated at $300,000.—U. S. Governmeut Advertiser. 


Yucaipe, Cal.: Yucaipe, San Bernardino County, situated ten 
or eleven miles from Redlands but at a much greater elevation 
above sea level, will produce a splendid crop of apples this 
season. Four hundred tons is the estimate.—Cal. Fruit Grower. 


Paso Robles, Cal. A pointer, indicating the improved conditions 
of Pacific export trade, was the starting up of the mill of the 
Sperry Flour Company at this place in August. The mill will 
run night and day, filling orders for China and Central America. 


Johannesburg, Cal.: A phosphate ledge has recently been opened 
up in the Salt Wells country near Johannesburg. The-stuff assays 
it is said similarly to the phosphate of South Carolina and only 
needs light treatment to be ready as a soil fertilizer.—Cal. Fruit 

rower. 


La Mirada, Cal.: A citric acid factory and an olive oil mill are 
to be erected here. Mr. Andrew McNally of the great publishing 
house of Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, is the principal pro- 
motor of the enterprise. It is understood that $20,000 or more 
is to be invested in the plant. 


Vacaville,Cal: From Vacaville in Solano County over twelve 
hundred cars of green fruit has been shipped this year. This is 
a substantial increase over the shipments of previous years. 
Vacaville, situated in Pleasant Valley, is a beautiful little city 
and one of the most prominent fruit centers in the State. 


San Bernardino, Cal.: Onaranch near San Bernardino forty- 
four tons of barley hay has been cut from less than ten acres. 
The hay is of extra good quality and worth to-day $20 per ton. 
The yield, therefore, averages nearly $90 per acre, and shows 
that citrus fruit is not the only thing that pays large profits in this 
wonderful country. 


CALIFORNIA CONVENTIONS. 


Annual Campmeeting of the Pacific Coast Holiness 
Association, Oakland, Sept. 1st to 12th. 

Annual Conference M. E. Church, Pacific Grove, 
Sept. Sth. 

Annual Celebration Admission Day, Native Sons of 
the Golden West, San Jose, Sept. oth. 

Annual Meeting of the Catholic Ladies’ Aid Society 
(Santa Cruz), Vista del Mar, Sept. 12th to 17th. 

Annual Encampment Southern California Veterans’ 
Association, G. A R., Long Beach, Sept. 15th. 

Annual Convention Bankers’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Sept. 15th to 17th. 

California State Fair, Sacramento, Sept. 5th to 17th. 

Reunion Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
L. D. S., Livermore, Sept. 30th to Oct. gth. 

Annual Meeting High Court I. O. F., Santa Barbara, 
Oct. 11th to 13th. 

For all of the above occasions the Southern Pacific 
Companv have made reduced rates, either open or on 
the certificate plan. Particulars may be obtained from 
agents of the company. 





IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


About California in general or any locality in particular in 
the region traversed by the lines of the Southern Pacific 
Company send for publications issued by the passenger 
department entitled: 


Semi-Tropic California, a 48-page booklet descriptive of 
Southern California; profusely illustrated contains 
map; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Angeles; 
itineraries of the favorite excursions; table of single and 
round trip rates to all points in Southern California reached 
by the Southern Pacific Company and blank leaves for 
memoranda. 


Sierra Highlands, thirty-two pages, embellished by ar- 
tistic engravings and printed on best quality of paper. The 
booklet is descriptive of Lake Tahoe and its tributary 
attractions. 


The Sportsman at Del [Monte is the title of a book af- 
fording accurate information as to the possibilities in the 
way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Monterey. 
Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully illus- 
trated and containing accurate maps. 


Through Storyland to Sunset Seas. Over two hundred 
pages. An interesting story of atrip from New Orleans to 
Portland, Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustrations and 
faithfully portravs the varying scenes and historic features 
of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious marginal 
notes, it isa work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 


The New Arizona, a pocket pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, illustrated with half-tone engravings, tells you in 
terse paragraphs under graphic sub-heads all about the 
wonderful territory, and more particularly about the Gila 
and Salt River Valleys. The stock raiser, the fruit grower, 
the invalid, the miner and the tourist are interestedin this 
meaty little publication. 


Indio, a paper by Dr. Walter Lindley, reprinted from the 
New York Medical Record, twelve pages, four full-page 
half-tone illustrations. Dr. Lindley describes the remark- 
able climatic and atmospheric features of Indio on the Colo- 
rado Desert and indicates the benefits to be derived by 
persons suffering from bronchial or nervous diseases. 


A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties of 
Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty-two 
pages, with exquisitely embellished text, illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 


New Orleans and its Old Curiosity Shops. Not strictly a 
railway publication, but issued by the Southern Pacific 
Company as an incentive to visit the picturesque Crescent 
City. It deals with the treasuries of quaint old relics and 
their historical suggestions. 


A California Fairy. A fanciful tale of the famous Sunset 
Limited, in which goblins aud elfin sprites are the heroes 
and heroines. Handsomely illustrated and printed in 
colors. It is something to be treasured for its beauty alone. 


In addition to the publications listed above, folders: ‘‘A 
Trip to the Geysers of Lake County,” ‘Picturesque Lake 
Tahoe and Sister Lakes,” ‘‘Campinug in the Vicinity of Mt. 
Shasta,’’ and many other publications of a local nature, 
may be obtained from agents of the Southern Pacific 
Company, free on application, or by mail for postage, which 
is six cents for ‘‘ Through Storyland to Sunset Seas,”’ andtwo 
cents for each of the other publications. 
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Little Clarence—‘‘ Father, what is the difference between firm- 
ness and obstinacy : ?” Father—‘‘ Merely a matter of sex, my 
son.’’—Tit-Bits. 

Some one once sent to Eugene Field a poem entitled, ‘‘ Why 
Do I Live?”’ Field sent back the reply: ‘‘ Because you send 
your verses by mail.’’—Ex. 

Mamma—“ I’m surprised at you, Johnny!”’ Johnny (thought- 
fully)—‘‘ I wonder if you "Il ever get used to me, mamma? You're 
always surprised at me.’’"—Puck. 

Good for the Doctor. Invalid—‘‘I would rather be dead than 
asl am.”’ Attending physician—‘‘Ah, madam, you should live 
and—er—let live.”’"— Detroit Journal. 

Teacher—‘* Now, Patsy, would it be proper to say, 
learn me nothing?’”’ Patsy—" es’m. Teacher—“‘ 
Patsy—‘‘ ’Cause you can’t.’’—Tit-Bits. 

Bright Prospects. ‘‘ Jimmy, we won't have to go to school no 
more.” “* Why, Joe?” ‘‘’Cause all dem big war heroes’ birth- 
days goin't’be made hollerdays.’’—Chicago Record. 

A Receptive Pupil. Mistress—‘‘ Bridget, these are ewers. I 
hope you'll not call them jugs any more.’”’ Bridget--*‘ Thank ye, 
mum. Sure,an’ is these cups mine, too? '’—The Je cecal Weekly. 

Greymair—‘‘ My wife is such a thoughtful woman.’ Better- 
haws—‘‘ So’s mine. You couldn’timagine all the things “~ thinks 
about me if I happen to be detained down town.’’—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Mr. Hayseed (in city hotel)—** Waal, I gess you ‘Il have to blow 
out the gas, andy.”’ Mrs. Hayseed—" Why, Josiah.”” Mr. 
Hayseed—“‘ The porter made me promise not to do it.’’—Life’s 
Calendar. 

“You ought to give ice cream with ice cream puddings,’’ said 
the lady at the lunch counter. ‘‘ Well, we don't,’’ replied the wait- 
ress. ‘* Nor we don’t give cottages with cottage pudding either,’ 
and the conversation closed.—Ex. 

The master was asking questions—masters are apt to ask 
questions and they sometimes receive curious answers. This 
question was as follows: ‘* Now, boys, how many months have 
twenty-eight days?’ ‘‘All of them, sir,’’ replied a boy in front. 
—San Francisco Examiner. 


‘You can’t 
Why?” 


RAILWAY CHANGES. 


The extension of the Southern Pacific line from 
Visalia to Exeter is nearing completion. 

Mr. D. M. Murphy has been appointed commercial 
agent of the San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railroad 
at Corpus Christi, Texas. 

A large and costly passenger depot is to be erected 
at Austin, Texas, by the Houston and Texas Central 
Railway, one of the allied lines of the Southern Pacific 
System. Work on the new structure has been already 
commenced. 

The through sleeping car on the Yosemite route 
between San Francisco and Raymond, California, be- 
came triweekly on August 3d, instead of daily, as 
heretofore. The car now leaves San Francisco Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, and Raymond on 
alternate days. 


Arrangements are being made for an extensive sys- 
tem of automatic signals in the Los Angeles yards of 
the Southern Pacific Company. The signals will be of 
the semaphore type, controlled by electric track cir- 
cuits, and will be installed by the National Switch and 
Signal Company. 

The Waco and North Western Railroad, extending 
from Bremond, Texas, to Ross, has been acquired by 
the Houston and Texas Central R. R., one of the associ- 
ated lines in the Southern Pacific System. But one 
coupon (reading H. & T. C. R. R.) will be required 
from any authorized junction point of the Houston 
and Texas Central to points on the Waco and North 
Western. 

The annual statement of the New Zealand Minister 
of Railways estimates that additional rolling stock 
will be required for the ensuing year, as follows: 50 
locomotives, 55 carriages, 38 brake vans, 1 149 wagons 
and 490 tarpaulins; the cost of which is given at 
£291,207. The New Zealand railways carried during 
the past year 4,672,264 passengers, The journeys 
traveled by 5,591 season ticket holders are not included 
in the above total. 


AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


ANTWERP. SEU. —11 Rue Chapelle de Grace. 
RUD. FALC . General European Passenger Agent 


ATLANTA, GAS 
Commercial Agent 


HA 
BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German Street. 
B. B. BARBER 


RIER New England Agent 
N. Y.—Room 220 Ellicott Square. 
Traveling Passenger _ 
CHICAGO, Re —238 So. Clark Street. 
EIMYER..General Western Passenger, Agent 
CINCINNATI Mey —Chamber of Commerce Building, 


Commercial Agent 
cITy. oF ‘MEXICO. 


KLEY 
DENVER, COLO.—1112, 17th Street. 
W. K. MCALLISTER 


Commercial Agent 

General Agent 
Commercial Agent 
District Passenger Agent 


Commercial Agent 
HAMBURG, ‘GERMANY. —6-8 Karlsburg. 
..General European Passenger Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 


HELENA, MONT. 


E. 
HOUSTON, a 
H.C. Commercial Agent 


KANSAS cITy. MO. —Room 7, Exchange Building. 


Commercial Agent 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street. 
RUD. FALCK....General European Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—229 South Spring Street. 
. LUCE Assistant General Passenger Agent 
LONDON, ty —49 Leadenhall Street, 18 Cockspur Street 
LCK....General European Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, IOWA. 
SSA Se Northern Immigration Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 


H. N. Commercial Agent 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
gece Passenger Agent 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—4 Noel Bloc 
FOS | ea ss raxkitos Passenger Agent 
NEW ORLEANS. ‘LA. 
H. B. ABBOTT 
wees ag s om — Broadway. 
a: Eastern Passenger' Agent 


City Passenger Agent 


Commercial Agent 
mia PA.—109 South Third Street. 


Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM NETH. 02 Wynhaven, S. S. 
ALCK ensanras European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, C 
(ctawnhie stankh awaits sanan Subs tose eee Agent 
salt LAKE CIty, UTAH.—214 Dooly Block 
D. R. GRAY General Agent 


G. H. McMI Commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, . 613 Market Street 

G. W. FLETCH General Agent 
SAN 7%, ge Secon & Santa Clara Streets 


SAVANNAE, nee Bull Street 

Cc. W. HY Traveling Passenger Agent 
SEATTLE, Wage —619 First Avenue. 

HOS. GRAHAM District Passenger Agent 

ST. gg MO Sota om Fourth Street 


Commercial Agent 
STOCKTON, CAL. 


SYRACUSE, ak o? “aan South Franklin Street. 
TACO: Traveling Passenger Agent 


MA.” 
THOS. A. GRAHAM 
WACO, TEX. 

J. G. MEYERHOEFER Commercial Agent 

Descriptive literature regerding the territory traversed 
by the uthern Pacific mpany, and information con- 
cerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommo- 
dations, etc., can be obtained on application letter or in 
person, ‘to any agent of the Southern Pacific pany. 


District Passenger Agent 








